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GOVERNOR  TED  SCHWINDEN 

STATE  OF  THE  STATE  MESSAGE 

Forty-Seventh  Legislative  Assembly 
January  9,  1981 

Mr.  President,  Mr.  Speaker,  members  of  the  Forty-Seventh 
Legislature  and  people  of  Montana.  Four  days  ago,  I  became  the 
19th  Governor  of  the  State  of  Montana,  a  responsibility  I  ac- 
cepted with  enthusiasm.  As  Chief  Executive  of  Montana, 
however,  I  do  not  run  the  state.  You  do.  This  government 
belongs  to  the  "good  people"  of  Montana.  Every  Montanan  has 
the  power  to  decide  priorities  and,  through  the  members  of  this 
distinguished  legislative  assembly,  collectively  to  determine 
public  policy.  The  role  of  the  Governor  is  to  implement  those 
policies,  and  to  lead  by  example. 

The  people  of  Montana  have  spoken.  The  trend  toward  big- 
ger government  must  end.  Cost-conscious,  people-sensitive 
management  will  be  the  standard  of  this  new  Administration. 

Twelve  years  ago,  Governor  Forrest  Anderson,  in  his  State  of 
the  State  address,  said:  "It  is  the  duty  of  a  Governor  to  bring  to 
the  attention  of  the  people  and  the  Legislature  the  unfinished 
business  of  the  State— particularly  the  unfinished  business  which 
affects  the  quality  of  life  in  Montana." 

Today  I  want  to  address  the  "unfinished  business"  of  the 
state,  not  in  an  all-encompassing  series  of  one-liners,  but  in  a 
public  priority  context. 

Our  first  priority  is  to  make  government  work— work 
hard— work  responsively— work  effectively.  Prudent  use  of 
public  money  is  the  number  one  goal  of  this  new  administration. 


We  began  in  early  November  the  process  of  evaluating  state  pro- 
grams to  determine  where  reductions  could  be  made  without 
crippling  the  quality  of  government  services. 

Words,  of  course,  do  not  produce  results.  Management,  in 
private  business  or  public  sector,  succeeds  only  when  the  "boss" 
keeps  his  or  her  word.  As  campaigner,  I  emphasized  the  need  for 
a  lean  state  government;  as  governor,  I  will  "put  my  money  (or 
rather  the  taxpayers'  money)  where  my  mouth  is."  My  budget  re- 
quires a  reduction  in  the  staff  of  the  office  of  the  governor  22.5 
FTEs  below  the  executive  budget-— and  six  less  than  the  current 
level! 

Frugality,  like  charity,  begins  at  home.  I  will  ask  the  depart- 
ment directors  to  follow  my  example  and  trim  their  total  number 
of  FTEs  by  two  percent  over  the  next  two  years— without  chang- 
ing the  average  grade  level.  On  December  1,  1980,  there  were 
14,295  employees  on  the  state  payroll.  By  June  30,  1983, 1  intend 
to  reduce  that  total  number  of  state  employees— subject  to 
legislative  additions  in  this  session. 

I  will  release  the  specifics  of  my  budget  proposals  on  Mon- 
day, but  the  budget  process  will  not  end  that  day.  The  60-day 
transition  period  afforded  a  new  administration  is  insufficient 
really  to  come  to  grips  with  the  Executive  Budget.  I  have  advised 
the  legislative  leadership  that  department  directors  will  be  sub- 
mitting budget  revisions  during  the  next  few  weeks,  after  they 
have  had  the  opportunity  to  examine  their  agency  budgets  with  a 
critical  perspective  and  a  fresh  viewpoint.  I  ask  that  you  give  this 
new  administration  a  chance  to  prove  its  commitment  to  a  sensi- 
ble and  efficiently  run  state  government. 

I  can  tell  you  today,  however,  that  the  supplemental  budget 
we  will  submit  Monday  will  reflect  an  initial  $52  million  reduc- 
tion from  the  Executive  Budget  request  for  general  fund  expen- 
ditures. 


Better  management  requires  better  organization.  Conse- 
quently, I  am  proposing  major  reorganization  within  the  ex- 
ecutive branch.  A  transfer  of  responsibilities  between  the  Depart- 
ment of  Natural  Resources  and  the  Department  of  State  Lands  af- 
fecting state-owned  forestry  lands  and  the  mined  land  reclama- 
tion program  will  improve  the  resource  management  decision 
process.  And  it  is  high  time— past  time— to  improve  the  state 
decision-making  process. 

We  also  propose  to  combine  within  one  agency  the  business 
and  development  functions  of  the  Office  of  Commerce,  the 
Department  of  Community  Affairs,  the  Department  of  Profes- 
sional and  Occupational  Licensing  and  the  Department  of 
Business  Regulation.  This  new  Department  of  Commerce  should 
minimize  the  adversarial  relationship  between  the  public  and  the 
private  sectors  and  afford  to  economic  development  the  higher 
profile  it  has  so  long  deserved.  We  will  not  save  multi-millions  of 
dollars,  but  we  can  provide  a  more  responsive  government 
mechanism  and  improved  service  by  eliminating  two  depart- 
ments of  state  government. 

This  administration's  determination  to  create  a  Department 
of  Commerce  brings  to  the  fore  once  more  the  subject  of  the 
state's  involvement  in  economic  development.  Twenty  years  ago, 
in  1961,  Governor  Don  Nutter  told  the  thirty-seventh  legislature: 
"We  must  broaden  our  tax  base  by  encouraging  Montana 
businesses  and  industries  to  expand  into  new  areas,  and  by  attrac- 
ting outside  industries  into  our  state." 

Ten  years  ago,  in  1971,  Governor  Forrest  Anderson  told  the 
forty-second  legislature:  "We  must  be  able  to  attract  and  control 
stable  new  industry.  A  modern,  reorganized  government  will 
give  Montana  a  decided  advantage  in  promoting  the  development 
of  this  state  and  the  economic  security  of  its  people." 

Today,  in  1981,  another  governor  stands  before  the  forty- 
seventh  legislature  addressing  the  same  problem.  In  the  last  twen- 


ty  years,  we  have  made  progress  in  creating  new  jobs  and  in  pro- 
tecting the  working  people  of  this  state.  In  the  Eighties,  we  will 
do  even  better. 

Nineteen-eighty  brought  bitter  economic  news  to  our  state. 
The  abandonment  of  the  Milwaukee  Railroad,  the  closure  of  our 
timber  mills  in  Western  Montana  and  the  shutdown  of  the 
Anaconda  Company  smelter  and  refinery  weakened  our 
economic  well-being  and  illustrated  our  vulnerability. 

The  decision  of  the  Anaconda  Company  to  pull  out  of  its 
namesake  community  was  a  particularly  brutal  lesson  in  the  in- 
stability of  a  single-industry  economy.  With  one  press  release, 
1,500  people  lost  their  jobs,  and  a  community  was  virtually 
devastated.  If  there  is  a  bright  spot  in  the  Anaconda  decision,  it  is 
the  prospect  of  rebuilding  a  new  Anaconda— a  diversified, 
economically  sound  community.  This  state,  and  this  administra- 
tion, must  settle  for  nothing  less. 

The  diversification  of  the  Montana  economy,  however,  must 
be  a  statewide  effort.  Although  the  success  of  any  economic 
development  program  will  rest  largely  upon  the  private  sector, 
state  government  can  provide  the  impetus  for  development.  And, 
by  setting  an  example  in  the  way  it  handles  its  own  affairs,  state 
government  can  enhance  the  economic  attractiveness  of  Montana 
to  potential  investors.  A  Department  of  Commerce  will  more  ef- 
ficiently serve  Montana's  business  community  as  well  as  provide 
a  forum  to  attract  new  businesses  to  the  state.  Through  incentive 
and  by  example,  the  state  can  spur  new  development. 

Effective  economic  development  must  go  hand-in-hand  with 
environmental  survival.  Make  no  mistake!  Ted  Schwinden  is  as 
committed  to  preserve  the  environmental  dignity  of  this  state  as 
he  is  to  develop  our  business  and  industrial  capacities.  I  will  not 
turn  my  back  on  the  record  of  environmental  progress  Mon- 
tanans  put  together  during  the  last  decade!  And  I  will  veto  any 
piece  of  legislation  that  seeks  to  destroy  that  record. 


Montana  needs  growth  and  Montanans  need  jobs,  but 
economic  progress  comes  from  expanding  the  economy  in  har- 
mony with  our  surroundings.  Environmental  sanity  and 
economic  development  are  not  incompatible— progress  and  pro- 
tection can,  and  must,  be  our  dual  objective. 

We  can  and  we  should  create  economic  opportunities 
through  the  conscientious  use  of  our  resources,  and  development 
of  our  water  resources  is  a  good  example.  Putting  Montana  water 
to  work  for  Montana's  future  is  an  imperative.  By  repairing  ex- 
isting state  projects,  creating  new  irrigation  opportunities  or 
developing  off-stream  storage  facilities,  we  can  provide  jobs,  pro- 
tect our  water  and  improve  our  environment.  I  will  propose  a 
comprehensive  water  development  program  to  the  1981 
Legislature  to  do  just  that. 

Much  of  the  "unfinished  business"  discussed  so  far  has  related 
to  management.  What  does  better  management  mean  for  Mon- 
tana citizens?  It  means  tax  reform— the  opportunity  to  develop  a 
more  equitable  tax  system. 

In  1980,  Americans  demonstrated  their  frustration  with  taxes, 
inflation  and  an  oppressive  economy  through  their  power  at  the 
polls.  They  resoundingly  defeated  incumbents  throughout  the  na- 
tion. Montana  was  no  different.  The  message  was  clear.  The 
message  was  "Change!" 

This  administration  will  respond  to  that  discontent  by  easing 
the  burden  of  taxation  on  the  average  taxpayer.  Government  can 
be  run  more  efficiently  and  more  inexpensively,  and  taxpayers 
are  entitled  to  the  savings. 

Tax  reform,  not  tax  relief,  is  the  proper  response.  My  budget 
message  will  recommend  several  tax  reform  programs  that  con- 
form to  the  Democratic  Party  tradition  by  benefiting  the  majori- 
ty of  taxpayers,  not  the  special  interests.  I  will  propose  the  total 


repeal  of  the  income  tax  surcharge  for  all  Montanans  earning  less 
than  $20,000— the  lower  and  middle  income  taxpayers  who  make 
up  90  percent  of  the  taxpayers  in  this  state. 

I  also  intend  to  propose  a  uniform  motor  vehicle  licensing 
system  where  the  maximum  cost  for  licensing  a  personal  vehicle 
will  be  $65.  I  am  tired  of  long  lines  at  the  courthouse  waiting  to 
pay  ever  larger  license  bills,  and  I  believe  most  Montanans  feel  the 
same  way.  The  revenue  loss  to  each  county  will  be  replaced  by 
the  state. 

The  distinction  between  tax  reform  and  tax  relief  must  be 
made  clear!  We  will  not  condone  the  overcollection  of  taxes  to 
provide  illusory  relief  from  resulting  surpluses.  This  administra- 
tion will  not  be  a  party  to  tax  relief  schemes  where  imaginary 
dollar  figures  arouse  taxpayer  expectation,  but  mean  little  when  it 
comes  to  the  average  citizen's  tax  bill.  Montanans  are  entitled  to 
relief—relief  from  politically-motivated  rhetoric  regarding  tax 
"savings."  I  want  substantive  tax  reform  so  the  check  that  the 
average  Montanan  writes  for  motor  vehicle  licensing  or  income 
tax  payments  is  visibly  smaller. 

I  have  not  talked  about  the  problems  facing  agriculture, 
education,  natural  resources,  local  governments,  human  services 
and  the  many  other  concerns  that  make  a  governor's  job 
challenging,  and  the  legislative  role  frustrating.  Those  problems 
will  be  addressed  with  the  care  and  concern  they  deserve. 
Transportation,  for  instance,  is  an  area  that  I  consider  important 
enough  to  require  a  special  message  to  the  legislature. 

The  problems  of  1981, 1  suspect,  are  not  much  different  from 
those  in  past  sessions.  But  our  need  to  work  together  to  resolve 
the  problems  that  face  Montana  has  a  new  imperative  this  year 
because  of  the  political  realities. 

Last  Wednesday  I  received  a  letter  from  a  Montanan  whose 
academic  credentials  are  nationally  recognized  and  whose  insights 


into  the  politics  of  this  state  are  well  documented.  I  speak  of  K. 
Ross  Toole— historian  and  respected  author.  He  wrote: 


"There  are  those  who  believe  that  this  session  of  the  legislature  will 
be  unrelievably  contentious  and  that  it  will  play  small  games  for  small 
pools  of  power.  I  do  not  believe  that.  Politics,  in  the  good  sense  of  the 
word,  will  obviously  be  played.  I  should  hope  so.  That  is  the  essence  of 
democratic  government. 

But  that  this  administration  and  this  legislature  do  not  have  a 
deeper  and  more  vital  commonality  than  political  gamesmanship,  I  do 
not  and  will  not  believe.  Our  common  interest  in  serving  all  the 
people  of  Montana— and  above  all— our  progeny  and  successors,  con- 
stitutes by  far  the  greatest  weight  on  the  scale.  It  is  that  standard,  and 
that  standard  alone,  upon  which  history  will  judge  us." 


And  how  do  we  find  the  commonality  of  purpose  that 
minimizes  partisanship  and  assures  progress?  We  will  find  it  in 
our  Western  heritage,  and  our  shared  commitment  to  keep  Mon- 
tana the  "last  of  what  is  best  in  America." 

Our  shared  heritage  in  the  West  must  be  protected  against 
federal  encroachment,  whether  in  the  form  of  assaults  on  our  coal 
severance  tax  or  in  the  form  of  insensitive  public  land  policies. 
But  let  us  wage  that  battle  as  patriots  intent- on  the  restoration  of 
a  responsible  federal-state  partnership,  not  as  angry  rebels  whose 
motives  will  be  viewed  by  other  Americans  as  self-serving. 

Our  Montana  heritage  must  also  be  protected  from  our  own 
apathy— and  ignorance.  The  best  way  to  protect  the  Montana 
heritage  is  to  use  it— to  live  it.  It  is,  after  all,  all  around  us  in  the 
talents  of  our  people — our  most  valuable  resource. 

Montana's  art  community  has  brought  Montana's  heritage  to 
life  on  canvas,  with  music,  through  poetry  and  literature,  pottery 
and  sculpture,  and  this  administration  will  make  that  contribu- 
tion available  to  every  Montanan.  Why? 


Because  artists  provide  mirrors  that  reflect  our  past,  and  in- 
spiration that  projects  our  future— they  highlight  the  subtle  but 
unique  differences  of  our  state— the  differences  that  make  one  say, 
with  pride,  "I  choose  Montana." 

Let  us  preserve  that  choice. 
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